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THE MAN IN THE STALLS 
When the curtain rises, :[IECTOR ALE;, a 
youngish man of forty, with a attractive intel- 
lectual face, is see standing by the dining-tabl 
in the inner room, drainig his liqueur-glass, with 
WALTa COZENS to the right of him, lighting a 
cigarette. WAL:Et is a few years younger tIa, 
his friend, moderately good-looking, with fine, cuq'ly 
5town hair and a splendid silky moustache. His 
morning-clothes are conspicuously well-cut--e is 
evidently something of a dandy; Hcoa wears a 
rater shabby dress-suit, his boots are awkward, and 
his tie ready-ade. BE, a handsome woman 
of thirty, wearing a very pretty tea-gown, is talking 
to the maid at te back of the dining-room. 
I-IEcToa puts down ]is glass and comes into the 
sitting-room, followed 5y WLa. HEco.n is 
pu.lng at a short, stumgy little black cigar. 

HscoR. [Talking as he comes throtgh, continuing 
t conversation--he walks to the .fireplacs and stands 
with his back to it.] I tell you, if I'd known what it 
meant I'd never have taken the job! Sounded so 
fine, to be reader of plays for the Duke's Theatre-- 
adviser to the great Mr. ttoneyswilll And then-- 
when the old man said I was to go to all the first 
nights---why I just chortled ! "It's the first nights 
that show you the grip of the thing--that teach you 
most "---he said. Teach you ! As though there wer 
anything to learn l Oh my stars! I tell ,ou, it's a 
dog's life ! 



80 THE MAN IN THE STALLS 
you--if you ever hear he's engaged to her--why, you 
an believe tho rest of he story tool 
HEcot. [Zaughing heartily as he pats WLa on 
the shoulder.] 1)oor old Walter! And, d'you know, I 
was quite pleased at the thought of his getting 
married! I was! [He turns to him.] But it's better, 
old chap for us--we'd have missed you---terribly! 
[With another pat on W,LTEI'S shoulder, he goes to th 
fixe, and drops in the letter,] Mustn't leave that lying 
about ! [He turns.] Well, by Jove, if any one had told 
me .... And drinking to him, and all! 
BETTY. If you'll fetch me that glass of Hock now, 
I will drink to him1 Itector. To Waiter, the 
Bachelor ! 
ItcToa. [Beaming.] So we will! Good. I'll get it. 
[He bustles into the dining-room. 
BErrY. [Moving swiftly to WALTEa.] Well, now's 
i-our time. One thing or the other. 
WALTEa. [Savagely.] You fiend! 
B.TTY. I'll go and see her to-morrow--see her 
constantly 
WALTEI. Why are you doing this ? 
BETTY. You've ruined my life and his. At least, 
you shan't be happy. 
WALTEI. And you imagine I'll come back to you 
--that we'll go on you and I ? 
Bm'rY. [Scorully.] No--don't be afraid l You've 
shown yourself to me to-day. That's all done with-- 
finished. His friend now--with the load off you-- 
but never hr husband. everl 
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on each side of me. Also I like having dummy. 
Now, Betty, play up. Oh, Lord, how good it is, how 
good ! A nightmare, I tell you---terrible ! And 
really you must forgive me for being such an ass. 
But the way you played up, both of you! My little 
Betty--a Duse, that's what she is--a real D,use! 
[He gathers p his cards.] And the gods are kind to 
me--I'w got a hand, I tel! you! I call 10 
TRUMPS! 
[He beams at thm--they are Tlacidly sorting 
their carda. Hs puts his and down and 
Troceeds to look at his dummy, t $he 
crta.in falla. 

CURTAIII  



A MARRIAGE HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED .... 



THE PERSONS OF THE PLAY 

MR. HARRISON CROCKSTEAD 
LADY ALINE DE VAUX 



BEEN ARRANGED .... 48 
CgOCSTAD. I l:,r,'ca, yo:r si:crity. 
A.tNv.. Perhaps the knowledge tha other women 
were doing the same lent a little zest to the pursuit, 
wich otherdisoould have bee very dreary; for I 
confess that your personality did hot--especially 
apal go me. 
CROCKST. [Aeerul.] Thank you very much. 
ALINE. Not at all. nde, this om- ing tho 
Pala of l, I will admit that it was only by 
thinking hard of your three millions that I have been 
able to conceal the weariness I have felt in your 
society. And now will you marry me, r. Crock- 
sead  
CROCKSTEAD. [ge'enegg.] I fancy that's what we're 
hero for, isn't it  
ALI. [Slmpin h, er foot.] I have, of course, been 
debard from the disreputable amours on which you 
linger so fond, I loved a soldier cousin of mine, 
and would have run away with him had my mother not 
packed me off in time. He went to India, and I syed 
here ; but he is the only man  have loved or ever shall 
love. Further, let me tell you I am twenty-eight; I 
have always been poor--I hate poverty, and it has 
soured me no loss than you. Dress is the thing in life 
I care for most, vulgarity my chief abomination. 
And to be frank, I consider you the most vulgar person 
[ have ever met. Will you still marry me. Mr. Crock- 
tead  
Why not  
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ah does not love, she d s$_Lve to le spoken to 
have spoken to you, Lady Aline. 
ALII. [Scornfully.] Lovo! What has lovo  do 
wih marfiago  
ROCKSTEAD. Tha rmark tings hollow. You have 
been good enough to tell me o your cousin, whom 
you did love - 
ALINE. 'ell  
CROCKSTEAD. A with whom you would hay, 
eloped, had your mother not provencal you. 
ALINE. I most certainly should. 
CROCKSTEAD. So you see__that at one periodof yo life 
you thought differently.You were very 
fond 
of 
him 
ALINE. I have told you 
CROCKSD. [Meditatived.] If I had been he, 
mother or no mother, money or no money, I would 
have caed you off. I fancy it must be pleasant to 
be loved by you, Lady Aline. 
AL. Droppin  mocb curtsey, 
sof.] You do me too much honour. 
room.] Nex to being king, it is gd to be maker 
kings. Where is this cousin now  
A. In America. But might I suggest that we 
have exhausted the sub'oct  
COCKSTEV. Do you remember your "Arabian 
Nights," Lady Aline  
AL. Vaguely. 
CROCKSTE. You have at least not forgotten that 
sublime Caliph. Haroun A1-Rascbid  
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ALI.E. I shall be a nine days' wonder, o And how 
do you prop2se to carry out your little sche.-e  
COCi;STAD. I wiiltake Saarday's boat--you will 
give me a line to your cousin- I had better state the 
case plainly to him, perhaps  
ALtS . That demands considm-ation. 
CROCKSTEAD. And I will tell you what you shall do 
for me in return. Find me a wife ! 
ALINE. I  . 
CROCKSTEAD. YOU. I beg it on my kees.. I give 
you carte blanche. I undertake to propose wt my 
ey shut to th cman you shall select. 
ALINE. And will you treat her to the--Ift[,le pre- 
liminaries-with which you have favoured me ? 
CROCKSTEAD. O. I said those thngs to you bemuse 
I liked you. 
ALINE. And you don't intend to le the other one 
CROCKSTEAD. I will marry her. I can tr.st you to 
find me a loyal and intelligent woman, 
ALINE. In Society  
CROCKSTEAD. For preference. She will be better 
versed in spending money than a governess, or country 
parson's daughter. 
ALINE. But vhy this voracity for marriage ? 
CROCSTE.D. Lady Aline, I am hunted, pestered, 
worried, persccuted. I have settled two breach of 
promise actions already, though Heaven knows I did 
no more than remark it was a fine day or enquire 
after the lady's health. If you do no help me, som 
energetic woman will capture meI feel itand 
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A DUOLOGUE 



THE MAN ON THE ICEIIB 6 
Joe. I stood for an hour in Leicester Square 
when the theatres emptied, thinking I might earn 
a copper, calling a cab, or something. There 
they were, all streaming out, happy and clean and 
warmwbroughams and motor-cars---supper at the 
Savoy and the Carlton---and a hundred or two of us 
others in the gutter, hungry--looking at them. They 
went off to their supper--it was pouring, and I got 
soaked---and there I stood, dodging the policemen, 
dodging the horses' heads and the motors--and it was 
always--get away, you loafer, get away--get away--- 
got away----- 
MARY. We've done nothing to deserve it, Joe 
Jo. [ With sudden fury.] Deserve it ! What have 
I ever done wrong! Wasn'b ny fault the firm went 
bankrupt and I couldn't get another job. I've a 
first-rate character--I'm respectable--what's the use  
I want to work--they won't let me! 
MARY. That illness of mine ate up all our savings. 
O Joe, I wish I had died! 
Jo.. And left me alone  That's not kind of you, 
Mary. How about Mrs. Willis Is she worrying 
about the rent  
MARY. Well, she'd like to have it, of course-- 
they're so dreadfully poor themselves--but she says 
he won't turn us out. And I'm going to-morrow to 
her daughter's upstairsshe makes matchboxes, you 
know--and I don't see why [ shouldn't try--I could 
earn nearly a shilling a day. 
Jo. A shilling a day l Pricelyl [Hia pits goe# 
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JoE. [ Turning.] Well ? 
IaaY. Joe, Joe, we've tried very hard, haven't 
we? 
Jo,. Tried! Is there a job in this world we'd 
refuse ? Is there anything we'd turn up our nose at ? 
Is there any chance we've neglected ? 
MAY. [Stealing nervously to him and laying a 
hand on his arm.] Joe-- 
JoE. [Raising his head and looking at her.] Yes-- 
vhat is it ? [She stands timidly with downcast eyes.] 
Well? Out with it, Mary! 
MAa. [Suddenly.] It's this, Joe. 
[She goes feverishly to the mattress, and from 
underneath it she pull out a big fat purse 
which she hand him. 
JoE. [Staring.] A purse! 
MAav. [2Vodding.] Yes. 
Jo. You-- 
Mav. Found it. 
JoE. [Looking at er.] Found ? 
Mav. [Awkwardly.] In a way I did--yes. 
Jo.. How? 
MaY. It came on to rain, Joe--and I went into 
a Tube Station--and was standing by a bookstall, 
showing Minnie the illustrated papers--and an old 
lady bought one--and she took out her pur, e---this 
purse--and paid for it---and laid the purse on the 
board while she fumbled to pick up her skirts--and 
then some one spoke to her--a friend, I suppose-- 
and--there were lots of people ,tending about--I 
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don't know how it was--I was out in the street, with 
bfinnie 
JoE. You had the purse  
MARY. Yes 
Jo. No one followed you ? 
]ARY. No one. I couldn't run, as I had to carry 
Minnie. 
Jo.. What made you do it ? 
MARY. I don't knowwsomething in me did 
She put the purse down just by the side of my hand 
--my fingers clutcbsd it before I knew--and I was 
out in the street. 
Jo. How much is there in it  
MARY. I haven't looked, Joe. 
Jos. [Wondering.] You haven't looked  
MARY. TO ; I didn't dare. 
JOE. ['orrowfldly.] I didn't think we'd come to 
this, Mary. 
MARY. [Desperately.] We've got to do something. 
Before we can earn any money at making matchboxes 
we'll have to spend some weeks learning. And 
you've not had a decent meal for a month--nor have 
I. If there's money inside this purse you can get 
some clothes--and for me too--I need them l It's 
not as though the old lady would miss it--she's rich 
enough--her cloak was real sable--and no one can 
find us out--they can't tell one piece of money from 
the other. It's heav,. Joe--I think there's a lot 
inside. 
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Jo. [Weighing i mchaically.] Yea--- it's 
heavy 
MRX'. [Eagery.] Open it, Joe. 
Jo:. [Turning to her again.] Why didn't you 
MARY. I just thought I'd wait--I'd an idea some- 
thing might have happened $ that some one might have 
stopped you in the street, ome one with a heart--and 
that he'd have come in with you to-night--and seen 
us--seen ]Iinnie--and said--" Well, here's money--- 
I'll put you on your legs again "---And then we'd have 
given the purse back, Joe. 
JoE. [As he still mechanically balances it in his hand.] 
Yes. 
IIARY. Can't go on ike this, can we? You'll 
cough all night again, as you did yesterday--and the 
stuff they gave you at the Dispensary's no good. If 
you had clothes, you might get some sort of a job 
perhaps--you know you had to give up trying because 
you were so shabby. 
Jo. They laugh at me. 
IR. [With a glance at herself.] And I'm really 
ashamed to walk through the streets------ 
JoE. I know--though I'm getting used to it. 
uides, there's the kiddie. Let's have a look at her. 
MAR. Be careful you don't wake her, Joe l 
Joe. There's a fire. 
MARY. She'll be hungry. 
Jo. You said that she had some food ? 
MARY. That was a, hree o'clock. And little 
things aren't like us---racy want their regular meala. 
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TItE PERSONS OF THE PLAY 

SIR GEOFFREY TR.NSO 
LAD TORMINSTER 



THE OPEN DOOR -' 

SCEXE" The drawing.room of LORD TORMINSTER'S COle 
tag by the sea. It is "2 a.r,, of a e July night ; 
 FcA windows are open on to the lavm. The 
rm is dark ; in an armchair, 
Tso, a man of forty, with a frank, pleasant 
f,  seated, ep in thought. Suddenly the or 
opens, a LDY ToamsTEa appears and switches 
on the light. She starts at seing SIa GEOFFREY. 

LADY TORNINSTER. Oh ! 
SIR GEOFFREY. [Rising.] IIullo! Don't be afraid-- 
it's only ] ! 
LuY TOaMISTER. What a start you gave me 
Why haven't you gone to bed  
Sm Gv.O'FRY. l'm tired of going to bed. One 
always has to get up again, and it become mono- 
tonous. Why haven't you gone to sleep  
LADY TOa:-STR. I don't know--it's too hot, or 
omething. I've come for a book. 
S G.OFFaEV. Let me choose one for you. 
[H goes to t table. 
LoY Toalsa. Why were you sitting in th 
dark  
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we will make this concession to Mrs. Grundy--we . 
will leave the door open. There [ [H flings it open.] 
The Open Door l Centuries ago, when I was live, I 
remember paragraphs with that heading. .. 
IuY TORMLSTEm [Laug]dng.] So you're not alive 
now  
SIR GEOFFREY. Sir Geoffrey Transom ceased to be 
when he said good-night to Lady Torminster. Sir 
Geoffrey is upstairs asleep. So is her ladyship. We 
are their souls. Let us talk. 
LDY TORMISTR. You are in your whimsical 
mood. 
SR GEOFFREY. And you in your wrapper---peignoir 
---tea gown--it don't matter what you call it. You 
look---jolly. Ridiculous word---I don't mean that at 
all. You look---you. More you than I've seen you for 
years. Sh---don't interrupt. Shades never do that. By 
the way, do you know that the old lumber.room, my 
ownermy corporeal sheath--means to go away in the 
morning, before you are up  
LADY TORMINSTER. Sir Geoffrey I What nonsense ! 
You've promised to stay a month l 
SIR GEOFFRIY. I assure you I have been charged to 
invent fitting and appropriate lies to account for the 
ridiculous creature's abrupt departure. The man " 
Transom is a poor liar. 
IDV TORMINSTER. You are making me giddy. 
Would you mind putting on your body  I've not 
been introduced to your soul. 
SIR GEOFFREY. [St,'ingin. ,p with a flourish.] 
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ay, why don't I marry  Simply because of you. 
Because you've an uncomfortable knack of intruding 
between me and the other lady. 
LD TOnMZSTER, That is a great misfortune. 
SIR GEOFFREY. It's most annoying. So I shall 
try China. I shall come back in two years---I shall 
be forty-three then---I shall come back, sound as a 
bell | and I shall marry some healthy, pink-cheeked 
young woman, take a house next to yours, and in the 
fulness of time your eldest son shall fall in love with 
my daughter. 
LADY TORIII'STEtt. Why not  
SIR GEOFFREY. I shouldn't have told you, of 
course | but Im glad that I have. It clears the air. 
Now what excuse shall I make  
LADI' TORMINSTER. / wre from town  
SIR GEOFFREY. Jack k=ows all about my affairs 
in fact that's why I take the early trai=, to avoid 
his questions. 
LA TORMINSTER. YOU find it impossible to =tay 
out your time here  
SIR GEOFFREY. Quite. There are moments when 
I am unpleasantly volcanic. 
LADI' TOttMINSTER. Then I tell you the best thng 
to do. Don't take your trunks; just go up with 
a bag. Leave a note that you'll come back on 
Tuesday. Then write from town and say you're 
prevented. 
IR EOFFREo That's a good idea---yes that'a 
muc]a batte=. 
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olrselvs--aren't we almost on the other side of 
things  If we ever me.t again, we shall look curiously 
at each other, ,nd wonder, was it all true  A8 it is, 
I am scarcely sure that you are real. Everything 
is so still, so strange. Jack l He is up there, of 
course, the dear boy, his big red face pressed on 
the pillow. Oh, Geoffrey, when Jack brought you 
to me, and I was engaged--if you only hadn't been 
so loyal l 
Silt GEOFFREY. [grimly.] Do you know what you 
are saying  
LADY TORMX'STER. I am saying the things a woman 
says once in a lifetime, and feels all her life. Oh, 
it was all so simple ! You loved me--you . . . were 
blind because of Jack . . . And I married Jack . . . 
I mustn't complain . . . 1 am one cf the hundreds of 
women who marry--Jacks. 
SIR GEOFFREY. A better, finer man never lived. 
LDY TltMnSTSR. I dare say--in fact, I am sure. 
But you should see us when we are alone, sitting 
there night after night, with never a word to say 
to each other l You tell me you're tired of polo, 
and golf, and bridge. Well, how about me  And 
need you be scowling so fiercely, and begrudge me 
my one little wail, you who are going away  
Sxa GEO:FRY. [An.4riIy.] Yes, I am going away, 
and I shall marry a Chinese. I shall marry the 
first Chines woman I meet. 
LDY Tor.sT. This is very sudden. Why ? 
Sa GOFFaY. Because, at least, not knowing the 
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SIR {'EOFFREY. [Gantly.] I am beginning to under- 
tand .... 
Lu TOHSTXR. YOU will be less lonely in 
future.., and I no longer afraid of the atars. 
. . Brave heart--h, brave little heart that I for 
a moment have held in my hands I 
SIR GEOFFREY. [ ith a assate vemen$ owar 
.] Gertrude I 
LY TORMINSR. [Lifting a g.] No--stay 
where you are .... Those are the first rays of da 
--I must go .... Good-bye. We have no need 
to shake hands, you and I .... Ah, Geoey-- 
good-bye  
[She goes ftly, and closes the door. e bes 
h he, a remains standing, mo'onss, 
by the tabla. 
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MRS. WESTERS. Didn't it stril you that 5[artin's 
manner was rather strange  
HARVEY. [F. refdly.] Really you rnst not suspect 
the servants I 
MRS. VESTERN. [Trnn to .] [st not--- 
must l That's scarcely the way to speak to me, 
Harvey. 
-ARVEI '. [De2recatingly. ] My dear 
IRS. WSTR. And I wasn't suspecting--I was 
merely aking a question of my brother. 
JUD. Come, Alice, let's go. 
MRS. WV.STV.R. [Sla]Hng h ead.] Irou three go. 
You'll excuse me. 
JuDw. [Gherfully.] If you insist 
I]:RS. BAT. [Coming .forword.] No, no. Do 
come, Alice ! 
l]:s. WESTV.Rm I can't---I'm so puzzled. [With a 
udden ida. ] Oh  
HARVEY. [W'] is behind lr to tan loft, between her 
and th JUDE.] What  Have you found it  
Ms. WgSTWR bO, no---of course not. But ring, 
please will you  
HARVEY. Why l 
MRS. WESTV.Rm I want you to ring. [He presses the 
bell by Sh firp/ace.] I just remember Miss Farren 
came in while we were having coffee. 
HARVESt. [Indignantly.] Alice l 
lIP.S. WV.STER I asked her to write a card to 
Harrod's--she'll h e written it in here. 
tI aw.y. [Angrily.] I say--really I 
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MRS. WESTERn. [Coldly.] 1o need to snub me 
again--before our guests! I need scarcely say 
I am not suspeoting Miss Farren---but in justice to 
her----- 
MRS. BANK.T. But, Alice, she'll have gone out--- 
you told her she might------ 
MRs. WSTERN. Only to her sister's close by--and 
sle may not have gone yet. Why don't they answer 
the bell  Ring again, Harvey. 
JvDG. The poor things are still searching. 
HARv.. [Firmly.] Alice, I protest, I do in- 
deed - 
Ms. WsTP. Don't be so foolishly sentimental 
---it's ridiculous at your age. The young woman is in 
my employ, as governess to my children. [MTxs 
vetoes in.] Has Miss Farren gone out yet  
MARTIN. NO, madam. I believe she's in her room, 
dressing. 
I[RS. WSTRN. Ask her to come. 
IRTIN. Yes, madam. [He goes. 
JUDtU. [Shaking his head.J Io sense of proportion 
that's the truth--they've no sense of proportion. 
lIs. BASKET. Tom ! 
JUD6.. A fact, my dear--but you can't help it. 
You've every quality in the world but just that---you 
w/ll always look through the wrong end of the 
telescope. 
Ms. BKT. Really, Tom, this isn't the moment 
for your nonsense---and if you only knew how stupid 
you are when you try to be funny I 
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]RS. WESTERN. If yOU should ever need a refvr- 
ence, don't be afraid to  
]ISS FARREN. Oh, thanks, no more governessing 
for me. Good-bye! 
[She trip out, without another glance at 
HARVEY, who sit huddled by the.fire. MRs. 
the thrashold abe pauea, turns, and lools 
SS. WESTERn. I'll take care that the next gover- 
ness-shall be quite as pretty as this one, Harvey. 
[She olmns the door and goea. HAav:Y 
doesn't 8tit. 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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